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In these towers of the Texas Butadiene and Chemical Corporation plant near Houston, 
butadiene is separated from its raw material and intermediate products; some of the 
towers prepare by-product streams for return to reactors and others purify butadiene 
to final specification. One among many, the plant symbolizes the vitality of the Texas 


petrochemical industry. See page 6. 

















The Business Situation in Texas 


By JOHN R. STOCKTON 


Business activity in Texas during August shows only a 
slight change from the level of July, but the over-all trend 
was apparently upward. Business analysts have been wait- 
ing for the opening of the fall business season to make final 
estimates of prospects for the remainder of the year. There 
is still a considerable amount of uncertainty in the air, 
but the statistical record continues to show activity at a 
very high level. 

The index of business activity in Texas, constructed by 
the Bureau of Business Research from the data on bank 
debits in Texas cities, has remained virtually horizontal 
throughout the first eight months of 1957. The August 
value of the index was 201, compared with an average of 
198 for the year to date, a low of 185 in June, and a high 
of 203 in January. The August level of the index was 3% 
above a year ago but was the same as the 1956 high reached 
in May of that year. 

Throughout the summer attention was fixed on the pros- 
pect that business activity would resume its upward move- 
ment in the fall, but with the end of summer there is little 
evidence in the record of Texas business to support the 
conclusion that any substantial rise in activity will occur 
between the first of September and the end of the year. 
Expenditures of business concerns and the federal govern- 
ment show definite signs of weakening. Consumer expendi- 
tures for all kinds of goods, however, have continued strong 


in spite of predictions that the present rate of spending 
could not be sustained. The building outlook does not seem 
especially promising, although this is not uniform for all 
kinds of construction. The relative strength of each of these 
components of Texas business should be examined before 
risking any prediction as to the immediate outlook. 
Economy moves in Washington are beginning to make 
themselves felt in the Texas business picture. Income from 
government installations is an important part of the total 
income received by persons in the state. The closing of 
military installations and the cutback in contracts threaten 
to reduce the income of various communities. The most 
obvious effect of closing or curtailing the operations of an 
air base or army post is the reduction in direct income in 
the form of wages and purchases. Equally important to the 
business of the state is the loss of the indirect income that 
results from ihe respending of salaries and sales incomes. 
Individual areas are inevitably hurt by the cutback in mili- 
tary spending, and the effect is particularly acute when 
these cuts are made without warning. But there is no way 
this effect can be avoided if government expenditures are 
to be reduced, although there is valid ground for complaint 
when no effort is made to minimize the effects on an area. 
An offset to the depressing effects of reduction in the 
spending of the federal government is the continued sup- 
port state and local spending may be expected to lend to 
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business. The rapid rise in spending for roads, schools, hos- 
pitals, and all kinds of public buildings has a stimulating 
effect on business activity. There are problems related to 
this growing spending, such as the effect the growing tax 
burden may have on business expansion in the state, but as- 
suming that these problems can be worked out, the expand- 
ing needs of the citizens of the state represent a stimulant 
to business activity. The steadily expanding expenditures 
of state and local governmental units are much more stable 
stimulators to business than the somewhat erratic behavior 
of federal spending. 

The private sectors of the Texas business situation offer 
mixed prospects for the remainder of 1957. Consumer 
spending has been above last year and has been a major 
support to business activity. The spending of consumers 
for goods and services represents the largest single com- 
ponent of Texas business activity. As long as consumers 
continue to buy an increasing volume of goods and serv- 
ices, there is a strong likelihood that the general level of 
business will be reasonably good. August retail sales rose 
2% from July and 12% above a year ago. Some of this 
increase was undoubtedly due to the rise in the price level, 
since consumer prices rose 4% during the past year. How- 
ever, even after making allowances for higher prices the 
volume of business shows an increase. 

Some of the increase in consumer spending resulted from 
an expansion of instalment credit, which rose 8% in vol- 
ume outstanding between August 1, 1956, and August 1, 
1957. No figures are available on consumer credit for 
Texas alone, but for the United States the volume of total 
consumer credit outstanding has risen with few interrup- 
tions for more than two and one-half years. There is good 
reason to believe that the expansion of credit has been pro- 
portionally as great in Texas as in the remainder of the 
country, so this element has added purchasing power to 
the steadily growing income of the state. 

The contribution of business expenditures for plant and 
equipment to the income of consumers in Texas has con- 
tinued to be of strategic importance to business in the 
state. The latest survey by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Department of Commerce estimates 
that the total expenditure of business concerns for new 
plant and equipment in the United States in 1957 will total 
$37 billion, an increase of $2 billion over 1956. Some in- 
dication of the magnitude of this amount is shown by the 
fact that in 1950 total expenditures for new plant and 
equipment were $20.6 billion. The rapid industrialization 
of Texas has meant that a large share of these capital ex- 
penditures has been made in the state. This income has 
been a significant factor in maintaining the high level of 
consumer spending, both by raising the per capita income 
of the state and by bringing about an increase in population 
as new jobs were created. 

Some concern has been expressed over the fact that the 
increase in capital spending for 1957 is estimated to be 
considerably less than the increase registered between 
1955 and 1956. Some analysts fear that the slowing down 
in the rate of expansion is the signal for a decline in the 
amount of spending. Any major decline in the total spend- 
ing of industry would inevitably influence the amount spent 
in Texas. The concern does not particularly apply to the 
remainder of 1957, since spending for the next four months 
has been rather generally committed, but is rather a fear 
that industrial capacity may be approaching an overex- 
panded level. If this should be the case, the industrial boom 
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in Texas would almost inevitably be slowed. Pessimists 
point to information suggesting that a considerable number 
of industries are now operating at somewhat less than full 
capacity, which might serve as a reason for management to 
take another look at expansion plans. 

Industrial power consumption in Texas is still the best 
measure of industrial activity, and for the first eight months 
of 1957 it was 13% above the same period of 1956. How- 
ever, August consumption was only 1% above July, and 
in general there has been very little change during the 
first eight months of this year. 

The volume of crude petroleum production in Texas has 
continued to decline since March. Refinery operations, as 
measured by crude runs to stills, have been below the level 
of the corresponding months in 1956 since April. There is 
little expectation that the oil industry will offer any sub- 
stantial stimulus to business activity during the remainder 
of 1957. In fact, predictions of the immediate future have 
been very pessimistic. 

Building activity in Texas continued to show improve- 
ment in August over a year ago, although a decline of 20% 
was registered from July. However, this series is somewhat 
erratic, and the trend is more important than the changes 
in one month. August represented the fifth consecutive 
month that the value of construction authorized exceeded 
that for the corresponding month a year ago, and authori- 
zations for the first eight months of 1957 were 9% above 
the same period last year. Residential building during 1957 
has failed to maintain the level of last year, but some im- 
provement is being shown. This sector of the economy of 
the state is extremely significant, and it has been holding 
up reasonably well, although it has not contributed much 
to increasing the level of business. 

Prices continue to climb, and both the consumer price 
index and the wholesale price index set new records in 
August. Some weakness has developed in the prices of 
basic raw materials, and such a situation has long been 
considered by forecasters as an indication of a downturn 
in industrial activity. However, the index of industrial pro- 
duction, according to preliminary estimates, remained un- 


changed in August at only slightly below the peak reached 
last winter. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 
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Aug 1957 Aug 1957 








Aug July Aug from from 
Index 1957 1957 1956 July 1957 Aug 1956 
Texas business activity —........ 201 200 195 + i + 8 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district. 86 85 90 + 1 — 4 
Crude petroleum production ... 119 120 182 — 1 — 10 
Crude oil runs to stills —...... 146 137 147 + 7 — 1 
Total electric power 
consumption _........... anidiee tn 358 298 + 4 + 25 
Industrial electric power 
Gousumption: ....<.................. 362 357 268 + 1 + 36 
Ordinary life insurance sales. 331 361 258 — 8 + 28 
Total retail sales ....................... 198 189 172 + 3 + 12 
Durable-goods sales .............. 175 175 151 se + 16 
Nondurable-goods sales ...... . 200 196 183 + 2 + 9 
Urban building permits issued 199 250 182 — 20 + $ 
RE 2 268 252 179 — 25 + 6 
Nonresidential -....................... 182 257 190 — 29 — 4 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Industrial Production: 


APPLIED ATOMIC ENERGY IN TEXAS 
By ALFRED G. DALE 


A few months ago a group of Texas utilities formed the 
Texas Atomic Research Foundation for the purpose of 
sponsoring a four-year, $10-million research program to 
study the possibilities of controlled fusion as a source of 
useful power. The technological implications of the pro- 
gram are, of course, tremendous; harnessing of thermo- 
nuclear power—the reaction of the H-bomb—could con- 
ceivably make obsolete the more conventional fission 
technology which is currently the basis for nuclear power 
production. But the technical difficulties confronting at- 
tempts to control fusion are formidable, the most serious 
being the necessity for creating a fusion reaction at tem- 
peratures in the range of 100 million to one billion degrees 
centigrade. Assuming that such problems can be solved, 
and bearing in mind the remarkably rapid development of 
applied nuclear technology, it still is difficult to foresee 
fullscale utilization of fusion power before 1975. 

Apart from its technological interest, this program em- 
phasizes once again the lack of immediacy, for economic 
reasons, in the development of substitute sources of power 
in the Southwest. The difference between the generating 
costs of conventional power plants in Texas utilizing cheap 
natural gas and the most optimistic estimates of the costs 
of power from nuclear fission plani3 is so great as to pre- 
clude the necessity for central-statio’ atomic power in the 
state in the foreseeable future. 

But power production, the most spectacular application 
of nuclear energy, may not constitute its most important 
peaceful use for many years to come—'n the country as a 
whole and certainly in Texas. Almost mnoticed by the 
general public, applied uses of radiation 11 industry, agri- 
culture, and medicine are experiencing tren.endous growth. 
Such applications are already of key importance in Texas, 
which now ranks sixth in the nation in number of users of 
radioisotopes. 

At the present time, Texas industry is applying radiation 
to a number of uses, notably (a) materials testing, (b) 
process control and research, utilizing tracer techniques, 
and (c) fundamental research in the petroleum and chem- 
ical industries, oriented to possibilities of product process- 
ing via radiation reactions. 

In the field of materials testing, gamma ray radiography 
utilizing isotopes of cobalt, cesium, iridium, or thulium, 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








January-August 








Aug Percent 
Use 1957* 1957* 1956t change 
Thousands of kilowatt hours 
TOTAL 4,319,591 27,863,913 24,787,906 + 12 
Commercial 609,623 3,497,489 3,207,279 + 9 
Industrial 2,472,955 18,285,579 16,078,524 + 14 
Residential 1,119,208 5,328,368 4,638,957 + 15 
Other 117,805 752,477 863,146 — 13 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission preliminary data. 

+Revised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 
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for example, permits nondestructive testing, particularly 
of metal products, for a fraction of the cost of comparable 
X-ray equipment. The initial cost of gamma radiographic 
equipment may be only a few hundred dollars. 

In the petroleum industry tracer techniques are being 
developed rapidly. Radioactive tracers may be introduced 
into the acid phase of oil well acidizing processes to en- 
able precise measurement of acid levels in underground 
formations; they are also used for the location of under- 
ground zones and for measuring the underground flow pat- 
terns of oil pools. In refining, tracers are used extensively 
to measure catalyst flow rates and in connection with level 
gage devices where liquid temperatures may be too high 
for conventional equipment. In pipelining, isotope appli- 
cations permit the precise locating of interfaces between 
products in multiproduct pipelines. 

Illustrative of developing petroleum industry interest in 
applied radiation techniques is the recent completion of a 
$500,000 hot lab by Continental Oil Company at Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. The company will utilize the new facili- 
ties for gamma radiation research, the gamma ray source 
being uranium rods from the AEC Arco (Idaho) installa- 
tion. The laboratory will also undertake various types of 
radiotracer studies. 

According to a recent survey reported in the Oil and Gas 
Journal, the petroleum industry saved an estimated $10 
million last year through the use of radioisotopes. It is 
believed that total savings in all industries may amount to 
as much as $1 billion over the next 10 years, as radioisotope 
uses expand. 

There are some interesting prospects in the petrochemical 
industry for the production of new and better plastics 
through radiation-induced copolymerization. For example, 
irradiated polyethylene is stable up to 300° F., unlike con- 
ventional high-pressure polyethylene that melts at rela- 
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tively low temperatures. Use of gamma radiation also per- 
mits the formation of graft copolymers—a process by 
which selected monomers may be joined in a predictable 
rather than a random manner-—and makes possible the 
synthesis of products with preselected and otherwise un- 
attainable characteristics. 

There are two major sources of radiation power, both of 
which are being utilized by Texas industry. The better- 
known method involves the direct use of radioactive iso- 
topes—such as cobalt 60, cesium 137, carbon 14, and 
others—as radiation sources. Secondly, a number of com- 
panies and research institutions are using high-voltage ra- 
diation machines—-known technically as particle accelera- 
tors—that can be used to produce the same effects as a 
radioactive source element by accelerating subatomic par- 
ticles up to speeds approaching that of light. 

In view of the increasing importance of applied radiation 
in industry in Texas and elsewhere, it is probable that dur- 
ing the next few years there will be significant develop- 
ments in nuclear-oriented activities in the state involving 
(1) construction of specialized reactor facilities for the 
production of isotopes and for direct irradiation work on 
materials, and (2) increase in the number of hot labora- 
tories for research involving isotope use. At the present 
time the opportunities for renting radiation time are very 
limited for those companies that do not wish to invest in 
their own equipment and laboratories. There is only one 
linear accelerator in the country for rent for regular in- 
dustrial use, and other radiation sources are also limited. 
For these reasons there appear to be good possibilities for 
the development in Texas of independent facilities selling 
radiation time to small and medium-sized manufacturers. 
The rent charges for using commercial particle accelerator 
facilities at present range from about $50 to $75 per hour, 
and are somewhat lower for the use of radioisotope facil- 
ities. 


PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBON LIQUIDS FROM GASOLINE AND RECYCLING PLANTS 


(in 42-gallon barrels) 


Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 
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Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 
Product 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1956 
TOTAL PRODUCTION .....:..--...-<:...-.. 15,057,239 13,723,939 15,498,368 14,694,535 14,997,479 14,412,585 88,375,145 84,494,474 
Condensate-crude .......... 1,086,876 946,553 1,077,662 1,056,962 1,067,491 1,041,866 6,277,410 5,376,916 
Gasoline ................ 7,443,010 6,974,476 7,821,924 7,528,115 7,891,913 7,620,319 45,279,757 42,751,154 
Butane-propane . re 6,162,486 5,518,326 6,307,410 5,850,848 5,786,734 6,511,630 35,137,434 33,894,649 
Other products ............ 364,867 284,584 282,372 258,610 251,341 238,770 1,680,544 2,471,755 
TOTAL GAS PROCESSED® ................ 374,618 426,898 471,129 445,125 444,356 421,316 2,583,442 2,614,664 
Yield per Mef in gallons .......................... ‘ 1.69 1.39 1.38 1.39 1.42 1.44 1.44 1.36 





*In millions of cubic feet. 
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PETROCHEMICALS in TEXAS 


By ALFRED G. DALE 


In 1956, for the first time, capital investment in the 
chemical industry in Texas exceeded that in petroleum 
refining. By early 1957, total employment in the Texas 
chemical industry had grown to be as large as employment 
in petroleum refining—an estimated 48,000. The latest 
Census of Manufactures (1954) indicates that value added 
in chemical production in the state exceeded $722 million, 
more than one-fifth of all the value added by manufacture 
by all industries in the state during that year; new capital 
expenditures in the chemical industry in 1954 amounted to 
nearly one-third of all industrial capital expansion in Texas. 

An increasingly important component of this dynamic 
industry is the production of petrochemicals, which to- 
gether accounted for more than half the employment, two- 
thirds of the value added by manufacture, and eight-tenths 
of the new investment in the chemical industry in Texas in 
1954. The growth of petrochemicals production is a mid- 
century phenomenon. Prior to World War II there was 
virtually no commercial production of chemicals from oil 
or gas derivatives; since the end of the war, following a 
succession of technological breakthroughs, the rate of 
growth in the nation’s petrochemical industry has far out- 
distanced that of other sectors of the chemical industry 
until today the value of petrochemicals is well over one-half 
the value of all chemical products manufactured in the 
United States. 

The nature of the complexities that inhibited the com- 
mercial development of petrochemical production until 
recent years is apparent when it is considered how these 
chemicals must be derived. Crude oil and natural gas are 
complex mixtures of hydrocarbon compounds, each com- 
pound being distinguished in terms of the number of car- 
bon and hydrogen atoms combining to form its molecule 
and in terms of its molecular structure. The two major 
groups of hydrocarbons of which crude oil and gas are 
composed are the aliphatics and the aromatics, differenti- 
ated on the basis of molecular structure, the aliphatics being 
straight-chain molecules and the aromatics having a ring- 
molecular structure. 

The lighter aliphatics have been most intensively utilized 
in commercial petrochemical production. This group may 
be subdivided into two major types, the paraffins and the 
olefins. The paraffins—methane, ethane, propane, and the 
butanes, for example—are relatively inactive chemically; 
but (with the exception of methane) they can be converted 
into the much more active corresponding olefins by thermal 
cracking, and it is these compounds—ethylene, propylene, 
and the butylenes—that form the basic building blocks for 
a countless variety of synthetic chemical products. By 
manipulating the basic structures of these compounds, 
often under conditions of extremely high temperature and 
pressure, and by combining them with other basic chemi- 
cals, it is possible to produce substances with widely differ- 
ent properties appropriate for almost every conceivable 
use—solid plastics, rubberlike plastics, synthetic fibers, 
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adhesives, insecticides, solvents, and innumerable other 
products. 

Applied petrochemical technology is, in fact, a realized 
version of the alchemist’s dream; the possibility of deliber- 
ately synthesizing products to satisfy preselected charac- 
teristics is one of the major reasons for the fantastic growth 
of petrochemical production. The complex needs of modern 
production processes and consumption requirements de- 
mand an increasing flow of products that possess character- 
istics not found in unique combination in naturally occur- 
ring substances. Synthetic rubber, for example, comprises 
at least nine district types, ranging from the most import- 
ant S-type used for tires and mechanical goods; butyl 
rubber, used for inner tubes and in applications where 
impermeability to gases is important, and including several 
radically new types such as the dienes, polyurethanes, sili- 
cones, and polysulfides, each chemically tailored to fit uses 
as widely different as crash-pad foams, bulletproof fuel 
tanks, or resistance to heat, abrasion, or chemical action. 
Synthetic rubbers are thus applicable to a much wider 
range of uses than the natural product. Moreover, although 
the natural product may be available at prices competitive 
with the synthetic versions and may be qualitatively su- 
perior in certain uses, it suffers from the dual disadvantages 
of having to be imported (largely from Southeast Asia) 
and of being subject to the large uncontrollable influences 
that harass all agricultural production. Control over syn- 
thetic production makes for more rational planning for 
anticipated demand, uniform products, and predictable 
prices. 

The factors behind the growth of synthetic rubber pro- 
duction are in many respects typical of the economic logic 
underlying the growth of all synthetic products based on 
hydrocarbon chemicals; Texas has developed as the major 
center for the production of the petrochemical intermedi- 
ates from which such synthetics are manufactured. 

This development is based largely on a fortunate, almost 
unique, combination of low-cost raw material availability, 
low-cost fuel, and accessibility to water transportation. The 
production economics of most petrochemicals are such that 
delivered cost at the major fabricating centers (largely in 
the East and Midwest) is less when they are produced and 
shipped in bulk from the raw material sources than if they 
were to be produced at or near the market from locally 
available or imported raw materials. Moreover, in some 
cases raw materials are virtually untransportable, except 
over relatively short distances (ethylene, for example), so 
that they have to be utilized within a short radius of their 
production. Even though it is technically possible to trans- 
port the raw materials for conversion at locations away 
from the areas of production, most petrochemical processes 
are subject to substantial economies of scale; that is, prod- 
ucts are most cheaply produced in large-size plants, and 
this requirement induces plant location in areas where 
large and uninterruptible supplies of raw materials may be 
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The versatility of petrochemical technology is illustrated in the above diagram of principal ethylene 
intermediates (the two inner circles) and some of the end products (outer circle). The diagram does not 
show all the process alternatives at the intermediate production stages, nor all end-product uses. Texas 
petrochemical plants produce all first and second stage intermediates shown. 


drawn upon and where, if necessary, alternative sources 
may be available if substitution becomes necessary. With 
its large refining industry and with its supply of natural 
gas and natural-gas liquids, Texas is in a particularly strong 
position as a raw materials source for the petrochemical 
industry. Finally, petrochemical growth is responsive to 
agglomeration economies; many petrochemical intermedi- 
ates feed into other basic petrochemical products, and the 
complex patterns of product interchange often make it 
desirable to locate new plants in the vicinity of sources of 
supply of intermediate materials. Having become estab- 
lished in a particular area, the industry breeds its own 
expansion there, providing no external constraints on 
growth develop. 
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With few exceptions the Texas petrochemical industry 
has experienced its most intensive development along the 
Gulf Coast, notably in the Houston area and in the Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur-Orange triangle, with some activity far- 
ther west in the vicinity of Corpus Christi and near Browns- 
ville. Away from the Gulf Coast are individually important 
operations (not counting carbon black plants) at Longview, 
Borger, Etter, Big Spring, Pampa, and Odessa. 

It is in the Gulf Coast area, however, that the combination 
of factors making for intensive petrochemical development 
is most clearly seen. With respect to feedstock availability, 
this area provides an exceptionally flexible operating base. 
Thus, ethylene, perhaps the most versatile of the petro- 
chemical starting materials, is available directly from 
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refinery off-gases or may be thermally cracked from ethane- 
propane fractions in refinery gases; it may also be obtained 
from naturally occurring paraffins. The major supplier of 
refinery-based ethylene is the Gulf Oil refinery at Port 
Arthur, which is capable of producing 400 million pounds 
of the basic hydrocarbon annually. A pipeline system dis- 
tributes ethylene to a number of plants in Port Arthur, 
Orange, Houston, and Texas City. Shortly due for comple- 
tion is a second large ethylene producing facility—that of 
Phillips Chemical Company at Sweeny—which will have 
an initial capacity of 180 million pounds annually and will 
also distribute in the Houston area. Unlike the Gulf Oil 
operation, the Sweeny plant will utilize naturally occurring 
butane and propane as raw materials for the ethylene. 
Humble Oil and Refining Company is also planning an 
ethylene unit of 80 million pounds annual capacity at 
Baytown, utilizing refinery gases. In addition, several of the 
larger petrochemical plants on the Gulf Coast have facilities 
for captive ethylene production either from natural-gas 
fractions or from refinery gases. 

Ethylene-based chemicals constitute a very important 
part of total Gulf Coast petrochemical production. The dia- 
gram on page 7 illustrates the variety of chemicals that may 
be synthesized from this ubiquitous basic material. As with 
other petrochemicals, the Texas industry characteristically 
is oriented to the production of the first- and second-stage 
intermediates, all of those shown in the diagram being 
produced on the Gulf Coast. In general, these intermediates 
are then shipped out of state for processing into final 
products. 

As the diagram implies, the complex product patterns 
usually induce locational integration of various processes, 
and it is unusual for a plant to be engineered to produce 
only one product. The tremendous installations of Dow 
Chemical Company at Freeport, Monsanto and Carbide 
and Carbon at Texas City, and Du Pont at Orange are ex- 
treme examples of multiproduct plants, the first three in 
particular producing a wide variety of eihylene-based 
chemicals, in addition to numerous other products from 
other hydrocarbon feedstocks. 

Of all ethylene-based products, polyethylene has ex- 
perienced the most spectacular growth in recent years. 
There are currently in Texas ten plants operating or under 
construction; by 1958 the total capacity of these units will 
be of the order of 725 million pounds annually, probably 
about two-thirds of the total U. S. capacity. With the ex- 
ception of the Texas Eastman plant at Longview, all this 
capacity is on the Gulf Coast, at Orange, Port Arthur, the 
Houston area, Texas City, Freeport, and Seadrift. 

Also of particular importance in the Texas petrochemical 
picture is the production of synthetic rubber (largely S- 
type) and its component materials, butadiene and styrene. 
This segment of the industry has experienced vigorous ex- 
pansion since the general sale of federally-owned facilities 
to private companies in 1955. By the end of this year, 
nearly one-half the total U. S. synthetic rubber capacity 
(S-type) will be located in Texas, following completion of 
subsiantial expansions at existing plants at Port Neches 
(Texas-U. S. Chemical Company), Houston (Goodyear 
Synthetic Rubber Corporation), and Borger (Phillips 
Chemical Company) and completion of the new General 
Tire and Rubber plant at Odessa. 

Concurrently with expanded copolymer capacity, sub- 





SOME PETROCHEMICAL 
TERMINOLOGY 


monomer A molecule or compound usually con- 
taining carbon and of relatively low 
molecular weight and simple structure. 


polymer A substance composed of giant mole- 
cules formed by the union of a number 
of simple molecules (monomers). Thus, 
polyethylene is a polymer of ethylene; 
polystyrene is a polymer of styrene 
monomer, etc. 


copolymer When polymerization is accomplished 
with different monomers, the resulting 
substance is termed a copolymer. S- 
type rubber is a copolymer, since two 
monomers, styrene and butadiene, are 
combined. 


elastomer A synthetic polymer with rubberlike 
characteristics. 


A material that (a) contains an organic 
substance of high molecular weight, (b) 
is solid in its finished state, and (c) can 
be shaped by flow at some stage of its 
processing. 


plastic 


Sometimes used synonymously with 
plastic but more precisely refers to the 
basic polymers used as starting ma- 
terials for the finished product. 


resin 











stantial increases in butadiene and styrene capacity also 
have occurred, During 1957 three new butadiene plants, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company at Orange, Texas 
Butadiene and Chemical Corporation in Houston, and 
Odessa Butadiene Company at Odessa will go on stream. 
These units, together with expansions of existing plants at 
Baytown, Port Neches, Houston, and Borger, will give the 
state about three-fourths of the nation’s butadiene capacity 
by the end of the year. 

Butadiene is one of the important intermediates not 
based on ethylene as its starting material, the principal 
feedstocks being butane or refinery butane-butylene 
streams. Styrene, the second component of S-type rubber, 
is a complex vinyl compound based on ethylene and ben- 
zene. The latter material, until recent years almost wholly 
a product of coke oven and coal tar distilling operations, is 
now being produced in increasing quantities from pe- 
troleum. There are currently two styrene producers on the 
Gulf Coast, at Texas City and Freeport, with a third plant 
recently constructed at Big Spring and a fourth at Odessa. 
Plans for construction of a styrene plant at Orange were 
recently abandoned, reportedly because existing U. S. pro- 
ducers have initiated substantial price cuts for styrene de- 
livered under long-term contracts. 

More than four-fifths of total synthetic rubber produced 
is of the S-type, reflecting its widespread use in tire manu- 
facturing. Of the remainder, butyl rubber accounts for 
about 6% of synthetic rubber production, its importance 
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having been diminished in recent years owing largely to 
the development of tubeless tires which have cut the market 
for butyl inner tubes. However, intensive research into new 
butyl uses, including an all-buty] tire, and mechanical uses 
where its excellent wearing and air-retention qualities may 
be important, hold considerable promise that this rubber 
may enjoy renewed growth in the future. At the present 
time there are only two producers of butyl rubber in this 
country, one of them at Baytown, operated by Humble Oil 
and Refining Company, and the other at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. The Baytown plant has a capacity of 43,000 
long tons annually, a little less than the Baton Rouge fa- 
cility. Like S-type rubber, butyl rubber is a copolymer of 
two hydrocarbon compounds, in this case isobutylene (re- 
covered from refinery gas streams) and isoprene, a com- 
plex hydrocarbon also derived from refinery gases, 

Neoprene and N-type (nitrile) rubbers, which are the 
remaining types of synthetic rubbers of commercial im- 
portance, are not produced in Texas at the present time. 
However, acrylonitrile, used in N-type rubbers, is pro- 
duced at Texas City (by Monsanto). This product is also 
(and more importantly) used as a basis for the new acrylic 
fibers (e.g., Orlon, Acrilon, Dynel) that are experiencing 
rapid growth in clothing and other fabric uses. 

The growth of other synthetic fiber production has stimu- 
lated important developments of other petrochemical inter- 
mediates in Texas, Thus, rayon acetate requires large 
quantities of acetic acid and acetic anhydride; two plants, 
at Texas City and Pampa, produce both of these chemicals; 
two other plants at Bishop and Brownsville produce acetic 
acid, without any associated anhydride production. An im- 
portant intermediate for acetic acid and acetic anhydride is 
acetaldehyde, production of which is usually locationally 
integrated with the two other materials and which is pro- 
duced via the oxidation of butane and propane. 

The other important fiber that has induced intermediates 
production in Texas is nylon. A Du Pont plant near Vic- 
toria produces a nylon intermediate, adiponitrile, from 
butadiene, which is then shipped to the Sabine River Works 
at Orange to be combined with other intermediates to 
form the basic nylon salt. 

The booming plastics industry, like synthetic fibers, has 
triggered large-scale production of petrochemical prod- 
ucts for plastics and resin uses. Styrene and polyethylene 
production has already been noted; a third important 
group comprises vinyl plastics, derived by the polymeri- 
zation or copolymerization of vinyl monomers, notably 
vinyl chloride, vinyl acetate, and vinylidene chloride. 
These plastics enter into many end uses, including molded 
products, floor covering, and Saran packaging film (poly- 
merized vinylidene chloride). Production of the monomers 
mentioned above is well established in Texas, with four 
large producers of vinyl chloride (two at Texas City, one 
at Deer Park, one at Freeport) and two producers of vinyl 
acetate at Pampa and Texas City. One producer (Diamond 
Alkali at Deer Park) manufactures polyvinyl chloride in 
addition to the monomer. 

Vinyl chloride may be derived either from ethylene di- 
chloride, which in turn utilizes ethylene and chlorine, or 
may be based on acetylene and hydrogen chloride. Viny] 
acetate is obtained by reacting acetylene and acetic acid. 
Two interesting points are illustrated here: first, the de- 
sirability of locational integration of different types of 
basic chemical production—large supplies of chlorine 
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being necessary in several petrochemical processes; sec- 
ond, the existence of raw material competition—in this 
case, ethylene versus acetylene. Acetylene, one of the 
simplest hydrocarbons and a very versatile chemical build- 
ing block, is not found naturally. Until a few years ago, all 
acetylene was produced by the treatment of calcium car- 
bide with water, but certain new processes now permit 
commercial production by cracking natural gas or LPG 
at high temperatures. Acetylene derived from natural gas 
now accounts for perhaps 10% of total output; by the end 
of 1958, the proportion might approximate 25%. In Texas 
it has been produced by Monsanto at Texas City for 
acrylonitrile (it is competitive with ethylene oxide for this 
purpose) and by Carbide and Carbon at Texas City, for use 
in the production of vinyl monomers. Rohm and Haas at 
Deer Park has, for some time, utilized carbide acetylene 
for the production of acrylic monomers; however, this com- 
pany is currently constructing a new unit at Deer Park for 
the production of acetylene from natural gas; Diamond 
Alkali at Deer Park is also building a new acetylene unit. 
Many observers in the chemical industry believe that 
ethylene will be faced with increasingly strong competition 
from natural-gas based acetylene as a petrochemical base. 

It is not possible in one article to review more than a 
part of the petrochemical industry. In addition to products 
of the types discussed, other petrochemicals made in Texas 
are used for synthetic detergents and pesticides; there is 
important and expanding production of propylene chemi- 
cals (notably synthetic glycerol, isopropyl alcohol, and 
acetone), and recent developments in polypropylene chem- 
istry indicate the strong probability of future polypropylene 
production for uses similar to those developed for polyethy- 
lenes. Increased utilization of petroleum-based aromatics 
will also undoubtedly occur. 

The recent history of petrochemicals in Texas has demon- 
strated the enormous potential of an industry based on 
remarkable advances in applied chemical technology. The 
rapidity of technological advance is apparently acceler- 
ating, and while the future patterns of product innovation 
cannot possibly be foreseen, it is clear that the production 
of petrochemicals will continue to play an increasingly 
important part in the economic life of the state. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department 
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Percent 
District 1957 1956 change 
Lo © eee diel icee $386,419,881¢ $3811,287,446 + 24 
DI stncessscds iicnsccecosbencicucecics: |; ee 60,383,807 + 4 
RAE ORT 3,185,071 2,383,368 + 34 
Winking ........................ 265,679,096 207,175,541 + 28 
Other ERS ee CRD Pile 54,640,942 41,294,730 + 32 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT ........ 200,602,580 179,996,292 + ll 
| ee eS ee eee eee 31,861,296 29,726,293 + 7 
PIII os conicraccienndeoccuapanes 20,254 33,086 — 39 
cS ee ee eae 185,887,585 122,346,493 + 11 
Other .. Sas ta heatas $3,383,445 27,890,420 + 20 
NORTHERN DISTRICT... . 185,817,801¢ 181,241,154 + 42 
dl scncanaicbiclancn 31,053,480 30,657,514 + 1 
EE oe 3,164,817 2,350,282 + 35 
Witnnolsine ..........—.......... 130,291,511 84,829,048 + 54 
CON a, ERT 18,404,810 + 59 





¢ Details do not add to totals due to rounding. 








Construction: 


SEASONAL DECLINE NORMAL 
By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


The August index of building construction authorized in 
Texas (adjusted for seasonal variation) fell sharply to 199 
from July’s 250. The July index, however, had been at a 
level substantially above the July normal; in fact, the 
seasonally-adjusted July index was higher than for any 
month since early 1951. Except for the July index, the 
August 1957 index was still exceeded or equalled so far this 
year only by that for January (213) and June (199). The 
same index for August 1956 (182) was substantially lower 
and had fallen from 191 in the preceding July. The August 
1957 unadjusted index of total building construction au- 
thorized declined to 194 from 238 for the preceding month, 
but again this 14% decrease was from an unusually high 
index for July and does not indicate any more than the 
normal decline in authorizations for this season of the year. 
The unadjusted index for August last year was 176, sub- 
stantially lower. 

Total value of building construction authorized in Texas 
for the first eight months of 1957 was 5% above that for 
the same period last year. After price increases are taken 
into account, total volume of business construction au- 
thorized for January-August 1957 was approximately the 
same as for the comparable period last year. 

Construction authorizations in August in metropolitan 
areas declined 21% from July, near the normal seasonal 
decline; for the first eight months, however, such construc- 
tion posted a 12% gain over January—August 1956. Con- 
struction authorizations in the central cities of metropolitan 
areas gained 14% in this period (though down 19% from 
July). A considerably less favorable showing was made by 
metropolitan construction outside the central cities (—5% 
for the eight-month period and —30% from July to August 
1957). This is further confirmation of a trend that has been 
pointed out frequently. 

Total nonmetropolitan construction, as measured by esti- 
mates of authorizations, declined slightly in real value for 
January—August 1957 from January—August 1956; actual 
values of authorizations for these two periods were approxi- 
mately equal. 


RESIDENTIAL 


August residential building authorizations show much 
the same movement as total building authorizations. The 
August index, adjusted for seasonal variation, fell to 188 
from 252 for July—a drop only slightly greater than that 
in the index of total authorizations—and was also higher 
than the index for the same month last year (179). Except 
for July, the August index was only 10% below the highest 
index so far this year (January’s 207). 

The unadjusted index of August residential authoriza- 
tions fell only half as much as the adjusted index (to 198 
from 234 in July). The same index for August 1956 was 
nine points below that for August this year. 

For the first eight months of 1957 residential building 
authorizations were 8% above authorizations for January— 
August 1956. After adjustment for price changes, the indi- 
cation is that actual volume of residential construction this 
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“Value of building construction authorized 
year will be about the same as for last year. However, resi- 
dential construction in 1956 was depressed, and since the 
Texas population and personal income have continued to 
rise, residential construction in Texas this year has prob- 
ably been somewhat more depressed than the movements 
of the indices of residential building alone can indicate. 

Estimates of value of August residential authorizations 
in Texas were down 15% from July but for the year so far 
were 7% above the similar 1956 period. One-family dwell- 
ings were down 12% from July but up 10% over the eight- 
month period. Multiple-family dwelling authorizations for 
January—August 1957 declined 24%. This decline was 
caused by sharply reduced activity in three-family and 
four-family residential construction thus far this year (with 
authorizations at only about half the amount for January— 
August 1956) and in apartment buildings (down 29% 
over the eight-month period). However, duplex construc- 
tion this year compares favorably with that for 1956 (up 
9°), and authorizations for August show a healthy 26°% 
increase from July. 

The relaxation in FHA loan requirements came at the 
beginning of a normal seasonal downswing in home con- 
struction. Considering that a period of several months 
would be necessary to process any significant number of 
loans under the new regulations anyway, it is probably too 
early to see the effect of these new loans on residential con- 
struction, if in fact there have been enough new loans to 
give strong support in the near future for a rise in the sea- 
sonally-adjusted index of residential construction. How- 
ever, most observers appear convinced that the new loan 
requirements will have little if any effect on residential 
building until next spring. Despite the higher interest rates 
allowed on mortgages under FHA regulations, the supply 
of money available for investment in such mortgages re- 
mains limited, with little evidence of substantial immediate 
improvement. However, if demand for funds for nonresi- 
dential construction drops considerably, and a decreased 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Service 








January—August 








Aug Percent 

Type of construction 1957 1957 1956 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 129,558 1,178,982 1,152,137 + 2 

ALL BUILDINGS 100,525 833,169 909,330 — 8 

Residential 60,265 492,176 485,643 + 1 

Nonresidential és 40,260 $40,993 423,687 — 20 

PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES 29,028 $45,813 242,807 + 42 
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rate of industrial expansion eases another drain on the 
supply of money—there are signs that the latter develop- 
ment is increasingly probable—activity in FHA mortgages 
could increase quickly. An anticipated greater supply of 
available morigage money next spring, along with lower 
interest rates generally, is behind the prediction of an up- 
turn in residential construction next year. However, con- 
tinued inflation would probably invalidate such optimistic 
estimates. 


NONRESIDENTIAL 


Nonresidential construction in Texas through August has 
been at approximately the same level this year as for 1956. 
Authorizations show a 4% gain, but price increases offset 
this. Several categories in the nonresidential sector show 
sharply different trends for the period—for example, 
tourist court authorizations for the first eight months of 
1957 increased 166% from the same period last year (and 
August authorizations rose 43.7% over July). Authoriza- 
tions for churches were up 31%, and a 71% increase for 
the period in factory and workshop authorizations over 
January—August 1956 confirms the continued rapid in- 
dustrialization of the state. Works and utilities construction 
in Texas (up 77% from January—August 1956) and insti- 
tutional buildings (up 179%) confirm a heavy rate of 
expenditure for construction by municipal and govern- 
mental agencies. On the other hand, educational building 
construction so far this year is at a rate lower than in 1956 
(down 10%); office-bank buildings decreased 43% for 
the eight-month period, and hotel construction was down 
14%. 

Nonresidential building construction in Texas for the 
next twelve months will, of course, be greatly influenced 
by national economic developments but will not necessarily 
parallel national trends in similar construction. Texas in- 
dustrialization continues to expand faster than that for the 
nation as a whole, and despite scattered evidence of excess 
capacity in some industries and growing talk of postponed 
or stretched out expansion plans, it appears likely that in- 
dustrial building in Texas will remain at a high level for 
the next year. Government spending for building con- 
struction of various kinds is also expected to remain high, 
and a growing population will continue to support demand 
for new schools, churches, amusement buildings, stores, 
and works and utilities. 


ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS 


Additions, alterations, and repairs to residential (house- 
keeping) dwellings in August increased 13% from July. 
For the eight-month period the rise was 7%, which (after 
adjustment for price changes) indicates that construction 
activity in this category has been at approximately the same 
rate as in the same period last year. 

Additions, alterations, and repairs to other private build- 
ings increased substantially from July (+61%). However, 
the indicated 38% rise for January-August 1957 over 
January—August 1956 is perhaps somewhat misleading, 
since this category now includes additions, alterations, and 
repairs to governmental (nonfederal) service buildings. 
Nevertheless, the real percentage increase in this category 
has been substantial, and reflects the general prosperity of 
Texas business and industry. 
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A FORECAST FOR 1958 


A recent issue (September 4, 1957) of Texas Construc- 
tion Journal predicts that total funds to be spent on con- 
struction in Texas in 1958 will approximate $1.9 billion. 
The Journal’s estimate for 1957 construction was $1.7 
billion; since the 1957 eight-month total is about $1.2 bil- 
lion, the estimate will apparently be quite close to actual! 
construction for the year. The Journal’s annual, detailed 
forecast for 1958 is that $331.9 million in federal funds 
will be spent for construction in Texas; the state’s cities 
will spend $1307.1 million; county spending for construc- 
tion purposes will approximate $46.7 million; and the 
state will spend $180.8 million. Though the estimated total 
amount to be spent in 1958 is almost 10% higher than for 
1957, little if any real increase in physical volume of con- 
struction is expected, with price increases accounting for 
the rise in dollar value. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Researeh in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor 








January-August 














‘ . Aug Percent 
Classification 1957 1957 1956 change 
Thousands of dollars 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS 
ALL PERMITS .................. 88,082 703,663 647,680 + 9 
New construction —.......... 66,516 614,014 574,290 + 7 
Residential (housekeeping)... 43,387 355,464 325,997 + 9 
One-family dwellings 41,756 338,980 307,382 + 10 
Multiple-family dwellings 1,330 14,171 18,615 — 24 
Nonresidential buildings ...... 23,129 258,550 248,293 + 4 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential) testo 703 5,161 3,250 + 59 
Amusement buildings —...... 617 4,340 4,435 — 2 
Churches < . S27 23,603 18,012 + $1 
Factories and workshops... 2,803 28,723 16,844 + 71 
Garages (commercial 
and private) ... 382 3,670 4,350 — 16 
Service stations : 969 8,700 8,560 + 3 
Institutional buildings : 364 11,584 4,157 +179 
Office-bank buildings* 5,440 33,951 59,560 — 43 
Public buildings+ 11,874 ho; ee 
Works and utilities _.. 1,310 18,375 7,559 + 
Educational buildings ......... 2,460 61,013 67,946 — 10 
Stores and mercantile 
RO... (OTT 48,623 47,355 + 8 
Other buildings and 
structures? ........................ 777 3,933 3,352 + 17 
Additions, alterations, and 
I ais .... 16,516 89,649 73,890 + 22 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN || 
Total metropolitan —........0...0....... 540,196 483,763 + 12 
Central cities —............ 474,390 414,595 + 14 
Outside central cities - 65,806 69,168 — 56 
Total nonmetropolitan 163,468 163,917 oe 
10,000 to 50,000 population. 138,622 118,971 117,877 + 1 
Less than 10,000 population. 6,019 44,497 46,040 — 8 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administration buildings beginning July 
1957. 

+Public (nonfederal) building authorized is reported as office buildings 
or other nonresidential buildings beginning July 1957. 

tIncludes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1957. 

§Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 

\|As defined in 1950 Census. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Agriculture: 


TEXAS CATTLE THRIVE AGAIN 


By GEORGE E. NEEL, JR. 


This past spring Texas cowboys rode rain-soaked fence 
lines and kicked up mud across various parts of the state 
as they herded and cared for an estimated 7,736,000 head 
of cattle that make up Texas’ top agricultural industry. 
The preliminary June estimate by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was below the 8,501,000 total for 1956, but this 
decline has been reversed, and the next few years can be 
expected to see a steady rise in the number of Texas cattle. 
After seven dry years, ranchers, forced to sell large num- 
bers of cattle because of the drouth, are keeping their 
herds on rain-restored pastures in Texas. They are watch- 
ing both the cattle and the price of caitle, up $2 to $3 more 
per 100 pounds at midyear than it was last year at the same 
time, gain weight before sending large numbers of the 
animals to market. As would be expected, there is also a 
definite decrease in the number of cattle on feeder lots this 
year because of the drouth-breaking rains in April and 
May. According to estimates from the Crop Reporting 
Board, there were 65,000 cattle and calves on feed for 
market in Texas on July 1—an 18% decrease from the 
1956 report. 

By June 1 Texas pastures were at 83% of their normal 
condition—a considerable change from last year’s 53%, 
and from the fact that 222 of the state’s 254 counties were 
declared drouth disaster zones for federal aid in 1950. 

Texas, with cattle on its farms and ranches valued at 
$487,303,000 in 1954, has been the outstanding beef-pro- 
ducing state in the nation for several years. This is a 


FARM CASH INCOME* 








January-August 











Percent 
Commodity 1957 1956 change 
Thousands of dollars 

TOTAL 820,393 974,171 — 16 
Cotton 166,197 236,146 — 30 
Cottonseed 13,185 30,697 — 57 
Wheat 41,897 33,546 + 25 
Oats 7,854 5,456 + 44 
Corn 7,442 10,324 — 28 
Grain sorghum = 42,132 45,022 — 6 
Flaxseed : 314 396 — 21 
Peanuts 2,207 4,655 53 
Rice 3,752 5,332 — 30 
Cattle 188,086 214,293 — 12 
Calves 57,147 63,773 10 
Hogs 44,519 43,620 + 2 
Sheep and lambs 16,941 23,451 — 28 
Wool 14,481 11,010 + 32 
Mohair 9,289 6,968 + 33 
Poultry 38,709 41,581 — 7 
Eggs ; 28,808 38,608 — 25 
Milk and milk products 79,174 83,784 — 6 
Fruit and vegetables 58,292 75,498 — 23 





*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete loca] marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of loca] 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 24. 
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natural result when it is considered that this state is the 
largest in the nation and that five-sixths or more of its 
surface is better suited to the raising of livestock than to 
crop growing. Even the state itself, through its prison sys- 
tem, is in the cattle business, owning some 6,000 cattle on 
farms totaling about 70,000 acres. 

Historians agree the first cattle were introduced to Texas 
by the Spaniards in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
It is believed that as these cattle became “wild” and mixed 
with other breeds brought in by Anglo-Saxon settlers the 
Texas Longhorn cattle developed. Only a few of these cat- 
tle are in the state today, but they were well-suited for the 
long trail drives to market that began shortly after the 
Civil War. 

During that war, trade routes were blocked by Union 
armies and warships, and Texas’ cattle population grew 
to an enormous size. However, those cattlemen who sur- 
vived these hard no-market times drove an estimated 10,- 
000,000 head of cattle valued at $200,000,000 up the trails 
to market outside Texas during the three decades after Lee’s 
surrender. 

The Longhorns, though unattractive, successfully cov- 
ered many miles with their long legs on these trail drives, 
a feat that probably would be impossible for today’s com- 
pact animals, such as the Hereford. Then in the 1880's, the 
railroads made advances into Texas and refrigeration was 
developed, bringing an end to the long drives and the dis- 
appearance of the Longhorn. Along with these develop- 
ments in this period, some of today’s ranching methods 
also began to appear. 

One of the big changes in the Texas cattle industry in 
the past half-century has been the steady shift in distri- 
bution of cattle from West to East Texas. The drouth, mak- 
ing East Texas’ greater water supply more desirable, has 
been responsible for part of this change; but another fac- 
tor, the government farm program begun in the 1930's, 
also has been instrumental in this shift. In the 1930’s the 
chief crop in East Texas was cotton. Crop controls over 
small pieces of land in this area hit farmers hard; cattle 
raising was one escape from this financial pressure. Many 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Aug 1957 Aug 1957 








Aug July Aug from from 

Classification 1957 1957 1956 July 1957 Aug 1956 
TOTAL a 3,299 7,026 — 6 — 56 
Cattle . 28,167 2,608 4,654 — 17 — 53 
Calves 3 gs 668 431 1,289 + 55 — 48 
Hogs Lancs jade 3 os —100 
Sheep ae = 263 266 1,080 — 1 — 76 
INTERSTATE 2,878 2,988 6,569 — 15 — 54 
Cattle 2,001 2,352 4,311 — 15 — 54 
Calves . ’ a 627 870 1,241 + 69 — 49 
Hogs e ee = hae | acess kas bead ** 
Sheep : : 250 262 1,017 — 65 — 76 
INTRASTATE : 220 816 457 — 80 — 52 
Cattle ese 166 251 843 — 34 — 52 
Calves . ee scrip 41 61 48 — 33 — 15 
EUR cee ee aneere log 3 *s —100 
Sheep ee sccecedeaanaces 13 4 63 +225 — 79 








*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60 , hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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farmers gradually began to take this route, and as one 
drives through East Texas today he will see that more and 
more bottom land and former timber land has been cleared 
of its brush and trees and transformed into green pasture 
for cattle. Along with this change, many West Texas land- 
owners with larger land holdings drilled water wells and 
turned to irrigated farming in place of ranching. 

In addition to the large cattle concentration in East 
Texas, numerous cattle are also found in the upper half of 
the Panhandle and in the southern tip of the state. South- 
east Texas has been affected very little by changes in dis- 
tribution of cattle, and has kept its large beef animal pop- 
ulation. In fact, two of the area’s counties, Harris and Bra- 
zoria, were among the 100 leading cattle raising counties 
in the United States in the 1954 Census of Agriculture. 
Cattle head count was 113,426 for Harris County and 96,- 
801 for Brazoria County. 

The cattle industry is changing, and improvements are 
constantly being made in Texas, as they are in other parts 
of the world. In 1920 there were an estimated 1,240,000 
horses on Texas ranches and farms; in 1955 there were 
only about 250,000. These animals are being replaced by 
jeeps, trucks, and brush-clearing bulldozers. Instead of 
depending on rainfall in the Panhandle and South Plains 
regions, some 27,000 water wells had been dug by 1954 
to counter aridity in this area. In place of cowboys, some 
300 aircraft are being used in Texas to patrol fence lines, 
spray brush, spot stray cattle, and make trips to market. 
Antibiotics, like aureomycin, have been added to feed to 
increase growth of cattle. 
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Even tranquilizers that have been widely used by humans 
are being fed to cattle at Pfizer Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter near Terre Haute, Indiana. It was reported that steers 
taking these tranquilizers gained weight faster, used feed 
more efficiently, and graded out better when slaughtered. 
Root plowing of heavy brush and replacing it with special 
grasses have improved ranges. Also, breeding experiments 
have improved beef animals in many ways. 

The result of these and other changes in the cattle raising 
industry is suggested by a 1955 estimate that about 30% 
more beef and veal was produced from the same size herd 
than in the 1920’s. 

The effects of root plowing are a good example of the 
wider implications of some of these changes in cattle and 
ranch management. Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde rancher, has 
had phenomenal results, despite drouth conditions in the 
past, from root plowing 40,000 to 50,000 acres of brush- 
infested ranch land and reseeding the land with blue panic 
grass. Not only has this rendered the soil more productive; 
it has also prevented excessive runoff of rainfall. 

E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, after 
recently viewing the results of this root plowing and re- 
seeding process, said, “If we could put a carpet of grass 
like we have seen today over our rangelands, a good share 
of our water problems would be over.” Peterson felt that 
“water is our number one natural resource problem. You 
can’t separate land and water management. Recent floods 
in the state and elsewhere have demonstrated that soil and 
water management are inseparable.” 

Although Hereford cattle now make up about 75% of the 
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cattle population on the Texas range, new breeds have been 
and are being developed through experimentation. During 
Texas Meat Week, August 11-17, Governor Daniel said, 
“For many years, Texas has led the nation in the production 
of beef cattle and sheep. Texas-grown meat has become 
famous throughout the world, and has consistently main- 
tained high importance in the agricultural economy of the 
United States.” Not only is Texas recognized for the high 
quality of its meat but also for the type of beef the state 
produces. Texas has made an outstanding breeding contri- 
bution to the beef industry through the development of the 
Santa Gertrudis cattle by the King Ranch. Officially recog- 
nized by the U.S. Government in 1940, the Santa Gertrudis 
is the first distinct breed of cattle to be developed on the 
North American continent. Essentially five-eighths Short- 
horn and three-eighths Brahman, the breed is noted for its 
resistance to heat and insect pests, and for its hardiness, pro- 
pensity to fatten, and early maturity. 

Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., president of the King Ranch, told 
members of the Santa Gertrudis Breeders International at 
its annual meeting in San Antonio in April that this Texas- 
developed breed of cattle has now spread to 30 states and 
into 33 countries. Even Alaska has recently had Santa Ger- 
trudis cattle added to its cattle population. Jim Scar- 
borough, Jr., of Kleberg County, Texas, now a master ser- 
geant in the Air Force, recently transported several head 
of the cattle from South Texas via Seattle to an island off 
the coast of Alaska. The cattle passed the winter of 1956— 
1957 in good condition, and, according to Scarborough, 
“all the cattle were winter-thin, but the Santa Gertrudis 
were in better flesh and condition than the native cattle.” 

The Santa Gertrudis so impressed Vladimir Maskevitch, 
Russian first deputy minister of agriculture in 1955, that 
when he saw them at Bluebonnet Experiment Station, he 
said, “If I had a bottle of champagne, I would drink on the 
spot in honor of these animals.” The visitor then bought 
60 head of the cattle fer Russia. 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
USDA are also carrying on breeding experiments crossing 
Herefords with Brahmans, but lasting results are not ex- 
pected for several years. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMER3 
(1909-14 — 100) 


Source: Agricultura] Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 
Aug 1957 Aug 1957 








Aug July Aug from from 

Index 1957 1957 1956 July 1957 Aug 1956 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 271 271 250 se + 8 
ALL CROPS 249 251 249 — 1 ee 
Food grains —— 215 211 se + 2 
Feed grain and hay ... 165 166 176 — 7 — 12 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes ... 228 247 278 — 8 — 18 
Fruit cimaey ae 102 103 se — 1 
Truck crops : ae = 266 295 378 — 10 — 80 
Cotton vloiehe 264 260 250 + 2 + 6 
Oil-bearing crops .... : 276 293 264 — 6 + 65 


LIVESTOCK AND 


POULTRY PRODUCTS 300 297 252 + 1 + 19 
Meat animals on $41 340 265 ee + 29 
Dairy products Pan ee .. 245 240 250 + 2 — 2 
Poultry and eggs a ac 185 215 + 9 — 6 
Wool . TORRONE 879 255 — 8 + 44 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Texas is not alone in breeding experimentation, neither 
in this country nor outside the country. In the Molteno In- 
stitute of Biology and Parasitology in England the British 
have developed a promising process called superovulation. 
This process involves the transfer of a series of fertilized 
ova from a single cow into the wombs of others. The latter 
become, in effect, walking incubators, and bear calves with 
the more desirable characteristics of the original mother. 

Americans ate more beef, approximately 85 pounds per 
capita, than any other meat in 1956, and approximately 
42.31% of the livestock income to Texas ranchers and 
farmers came from cattle during the period from 1924 to 
1947. It is little wonder, therefore, that agricultural re- 
search and improvement programs are continuously being 
conducted by various groups. However, in 1956 the average 
retail price per pound of the 14,437,000,000 pounds of beef 
produced by the nation as a whole was only 66 cents, the 
lowest price per pound of beef since 1947. In addition to the 
low prices of beef, it was estimated that livestock producers 
(ranchers and cattle feeders) received only 62% of the 
consumer’s dollar spent on beef in 1955. The rancher re- 
ceived only about half of this 62%. 

The other 38% of the consumer’s dollar went to the 
various marketing agencies—dealers, auctioneers, commis- 
sion men, truckers, railroaders, slaughterers and packers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, brokers, and retailers—who provide 
the facilities and services to process and transport the beef 
from the ranches and farms to the consumer’s hands. 

Some of the leading livestock sales centers in Texas are 
located at Fort Worth, San Antonio, and Houston. The Fort 
Worth stockyards had a capacity of 30,000 cattle, 40,000 
sheep, and 12,000 hogs in 1956, and throughout 1956 a 
total of 912,272 cattle and 244,210 calves were received 
there. 

Texas also has numerous meat packing plants. Armour 
and Company and Swift and Company have maintained 
plants in Fort Worth since about 1902, and Swift has other 
plants at San Antonio and Dallas. Hormel and Company 
has plants in Beaumont, San Antonio, Dallas, and Houston; 
other independent meat packers, such as Decker and Sons 
and Rath Packing Company, operate at Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, FE] Paso, and at other centers throughout 
Texas. 

Although prices have been low for several years and the 
beef producer’s share of the consumer’s dollar has been 
proportionately low, “things are looking up” for the beef 
raiser in 1957 and probably through at least 1958. 
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The chief reason for this bright prediction for beef pro- 
ducers is the fact that the number of cattle will be below 
normal for some time, while the nation’s consumers con- 
tinue to increase rapidly. 

On January 1 there were an estimated 95,200,000 head 
of cattle on farms and ranches in the United States, 1,600,- 
000 below January 1, 1956. For the past seven years cattle- 
men have pushed their cattle production upward so that 
the number of cattle increased by 20 million during this 
period. A strong consumer demand (with consumption 
rising from 56 to 85 pounds per capita from 1951 to 1956), 
a shift from dairy to beef cattle, and a higher calf produc- 
tion have been behind this growth. The same reasons for 
cattle expansion are present in 1957, but ranchers, short of 
funds because of the drouth, had to sell large numbers of 
their cattle in 1956. Although the drouth has broken and 
ranchers have started rebuilding their herds, it is doubtful 
that cattle numbers will approach normal for several years, 
even under continued favorable conditions. 

Perhaps some ranchers will follow the advice of A. H. 
Walker, range specialist for the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. He believes that ranchers “should not buy 
back but should breed back into” the livestock business. 
Walker even advises ranchers to use supplemental pastures 
during the break from the drouth to provide for maximum 
range recovery. 

If the restocking process is slow, then several years will 
be necessary for an adequate ratio of 55 head of cattle to 
100 persons to be attained. In 1956 this ratio was on the 
decline, and the human population in the United States is 
increasing by an estimated three million a year. In order 
for the proper ratio to be achieved, the cattle population 
must increase by one and one-half million each year. If a 
considerably smaller ratio continues to exist, prices for 
beef will rise indefinitely. 

The rancher can, therefore, look at the drouth with 
mixed emotions. It caused most cattle growers to cut down 
on the size of their herds, but at the same time, by restrict- 
ing production, it helped to increase the price of cattle. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 


September 1-August 31 














Percent 
Account 1956-57 1955-56 change 


TOTAL $961,900,842 $925,612,917 + 4 
Ad valorem, inheritance, 
and poll taxes : 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes "= 
Crude oil production taxes 
Other gross receipts and 
production taxes . 
Insurance companies and other 
occupation taxes 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 
Cigarette tax and licenses - 
Alcoholic beverage taxes 





43,567,319 41,289,754 + 6 


41,246,207 41,425,801 — 
152,008,199 138,257,384 + 10 


22,838,995 21,182,424 — § 
25,285,877 23,413,882 — 48 


164,702,698 157,326,129 ee 
45,706,555 44,352,138 - 


and licenses . : se $1,536,985 30,144,870 + 56 
Automobile and other sales taxes 22,701,016 28,054,046 — § 
Licenses and fees .... 25,502,471 24,532,249 + 4 
Franchise taxes . $4,861,635 381,817,518 + 10 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses 20,287,130 48,097,266 — 68 
Oil and gas royalties . . 82,521,226 28,045,831 + 16 
Interest earned . 22,793,466 20,327,906 + 12 
Unclassified receipts .... 58,857,129 65,060,432 + 7% 
Other miscellaneous revenue 11,574,299 9,378,834 + 23 
Federal aid for highways 72,242,004 653,191,886 + 36 
Federal aid for public welfare 116,110,079 118,842,550 = § 
Other federal aid -.......... t 17,688,253 15,617,675 + 13 
Donations and grants .......... 373,708 254,342 


+ 
| > 
a) 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Now that the drouth has broken, production will gradually 
increase. Whether it will increase sufficiently in time to 
depress cattle prices seriously, only time can determine. 
Meanwhile, those cattle that are on the ranges today, for 
the most part, are in good condition because of good pasture 
conditions, and the cattleman can continue to smile at 
prices like the mid-July $26.50 per 100 pounds for choice 
beef in Chicago, $4 more than a year ago. 
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Retail Trade: 


INDEX AT RECORD HIGH 


By TINA PIEDRAHITA 


The August index (192) of total retail sales in Texas 
(based on 1947-1949=100 and adjusted for seasonal 
variation) marks another all-time high. As in July, both 
the durable and nondurable indexes (175 and 200, re- 
spectively) were above the average month so far this year. 
Deflated for price changes, the total retail sales index 
stood at 165, slightly higher than the index for July (164). 

With 2,669 retailers reporting in August, unadjusted 
retail sales in Texas bettered July 1957 by 4%, topped 
August 1956 by 7%, and were ahead of January-August 
1956 by 4%. Estimates of total retail sales for Texas rose 
from $998.7 million in July to $1,043.3 million and were 
substantially above the estimates for August 1956 ($973.1 
million). 

After having shown a 1% increase in July over June, 
August sales of nondurable goods stores increased 7% over 
July, were 8% ahead of August 1956, and 3% over the 
cumulative eight-month period of last year. Although sales 
of durable goods stores remained unchanged from July 
1957, they were 6% ahead of August 1956 and registered 
a 5% gain over January-August 1956. The poor showing 
during the month of August by both furniture stores and 
lumber and building material dealers is reflected in the 
slackening pace of sales by durable goods stores. 

The only increases over July in sales by durable goods 
stores were reported by farm implement dealers (+11%) 
and motor vehicle dealers (+3%). August sales of farm 
implement dealers were 46% above August 1956 sales, 
motor vehicle dealers were 8% ahead, and lumber and 
building material dealers registered a 5% gain. For the 
comparative period, furniture and household appliance 
stores reported a 2% drop in sales. Except for lumber and 
building material dealers (—5%) and furniture stores 
(—2%), durable goods stores showed an increase in sales 
over January-August 1956. 

In the nondurable goods stores tabulation, every cate- 
gory except gasoline and service stations and florists (each 
—5%) and men’s and boys’ clothing stores (—3%) 
averaged increases ranging from 27% to 4% over July. 
Best showings were made by unclassified apparel stores 
(+27%) ; women’s ready-to-wear stores (+25%) ; family 
clothing stores (+17%); shoe stores (+16%); jewelry 
stores (+14%); and food stores and country general 
stores (each +10%). Best gains over August 1956 were 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 











Jan-Aug 
1957 
Aug 1957 Augi1957 from 

Aug Jan-Aug from from Jan-Aug 
Type of store 1957 1957 July 1957 Aug 1956 1956 

Millions of dollars 

TOTAL 1,043.3 7,558.0 + 4 + 7 + 4 
Durable goods $35.8 2,402.6 ee + 6 + 6 
Nondurable goods ...... 707.5 5,155.4 + 7 + & + 3 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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reported by food stores (+16%); jewelry stores 
(+11%); country general stores (+10%); and office. 
store, and school supply dealers (+9%). In the January- 
August comparison, lines showing highest increases were 
unclassified apparel stores (+10%); office, store, and 
school supply dealers (+7%); food stores (+5%); and 
drug stores, gasoline and service stations, and liquor stores 
(each +4%). After showing a 14% increase over July 
and an 11% increase over August 1956, jewelry stores 
dropped 6% in the cumulative eight-month period. In spite 
of the high showing for August over July (+16%) and 
an increase over August 1956 (+3%), shoe stores 
dropped 1% in the year-to-date comparison. 

Sales of 275 Texas department and apparel stores (also 
unadjusted for price changes and seasonal variation) in- 
creased 11% over July and 4% over August 1956. Al- 
though there was a 19% average drop in sales from May 
to June, as well as a 1% drop for the first six months of 
1957, January—August sales increased 1% over sales for 
the same period of last year. This increase is due largely to 
the excellent showing by both department and apparel 
stores for July over June (+7%) and for August over 
July. 

Twenty-five of the 33 cities reporting retail sales showed 
gains over July, 26 were ahead of August 1956, and 23 
bettered January-August 1956. In the August-to-August 
comparison, largest increases were reported by Plainview 


(+24%); Marshall (+22%); Lockhart (+19%); 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change in sales 








Number of 
reporting Aug 1957 Aug 1957 
establish- rom from 
Group ments July 1957 Aug 1956 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 278 + 2 + 8 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores . 163 — 4 — 2 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores _.......................... 308 — 8 + 7 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores Raves 203 + 18 + 6 
Drug stores : : 133 + 65 + 8 
Eating and drinking places _..... 101 + @ + 8 
Food stores S 262 + 10 + 16 
Gasoline and service stations _... 822 — 6 + 3 
General merchandise stores 185 + ¥ + 3 
Other retail stores .... 214 + % + 4 
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Brownsville (+16%); Brownwood and Edna (each 
+12%); Amarillo and Corsicana (each +11%); and 
Austin, Port Arthur, and Temple (each +9%). Abilene 
(—6%); Fort Worth (—5%); and Corpus Christi and 
Houston (each —1%) were the only cities reporting a drop 
in retail sales from August 1956. Leaders in the January- 
August comparison were Cleburne (+12%); Lubbock 
(+11%); Brownsville and Plainview (each +10%) ; 
Austin and Brownwood (each +7%); and Amarillo and 
Marshall (each +6%). 

Changes in retail sales in 29 Texas cities for which re- 
ports are based upon a sample large enough to permit class* 
ification by type of business showed 22 cities ahead of 
July and 21 bettering both August 1956 and the January— 
August 1956 period. Largest increases over July were 
posted by Corpus Christi and McAllen (each +15%) ; 
Brownsville, Lubbock, and Temple (each +12%) ; Brown- 
wood (+11%); Edna and San Angelo (each +10%) ; 
Victoria (+9%); and Port Arthur (+8%). Leading in 
the August-to-August comparison were Brownsville 
(+25% Lubbock (+23%); Brownwood (+22%); 
Sherman (+20%); Port Arthur (+19%); Corpus 
Christi (+18%); Wichita Falls (+14%); Amarillo 
(+13%); Marshall (+12%); Edna and San Angelo 
(each +11%); Austin and El Paso (each +10%); and 
Bryan, Henderson, and Waco (each +9%). In the 
January—August comparison leaders were Brownwood 
(+12%); Brownsville, Corpus Christi, and Plainview 
(each +11%); Amarillo and Port Arthur (each +10%) ; 
Lubbock (+99%) ; and Beaumont, El] Paso, and Sherman 
(each +8%). 

In contrast to the gains shown by the majority of the 
cities reporting, retail sales in Greenville dropped 15% 
from August 1956; Fort Worth, McAllen, and Victoria 
registered a 4% drop; and Galveston dropped 2%. Also, 
not ail cities showed gains in the same lines of business. For 
example, Corpus Christi had an 18% increase in total sales 
over August of last year but showed a 3% drop in apparel 
sales; Greenville registered a 4% increase in the same line 
of business in spite of a 15% drop in total sales. Browns- 
ville reported a 25% increase in total sales but registered 
a 6% drop in sales by lumber, building material and hard- 
ware stores. However, it should be remembered that the 
sample on which the detailed city tabulation is made (and 
which is an attempt to furnish retailers a basis for com- 
parison of their sales with sales of other types of businesses 
in their community) is small enough to allow the results 
to deviate somewhat from possible results based upon 
complete information on retail sales of all stores in a given 
city. 

The August ratio of credit sales to total sales in 62 Texas 
department and apparel stores (65.9%) was higher than 
the July ratio (64.7%) and also above the ratio for August 
1956 (64.8%). In fact, the August 1957 ratio was higher 
than that for any August in the preceding five years, includ- 
ing that for August 1955 (62.6%); 1954 (65.2%); 
1953 (63.1%) ; and 1952 (65.4%). Yet the high ratio for 
August 1957 still fell below the ratio for March 1957 
(69.4%), the highest ratio reported so far this year. By 
cities, highest August ratios were reported by Dallas 
(70.2%), Houston (66.0%), Fort Worth (65.8%), and 
Austin (63.5%). By type of store, leaders were dry goods 
and apparel stores (73.2%); men’s clothing stores 
(68.3%) were followed closely by women’s specialty shops 
(68.0%). 
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The August ratio of collections during the month to 
accounts unpaid at the first of the month stood at 35.7%. 
Although this ratio was lower than the ratio reported for 
July (37.3%), June (38.4%), or May (37.1%), it still 
remained higher than the ratio for August 1956 (34.2%). 
Largest reported collections were in Austin (50.8%), 
Bryan (50.3%), Waco (43.0%), and San Antonio 
(41.2%). By type of store, dry goods and apparel stores 
(54.2%), men’s clothing stores (46.7%), and women’s 
specialty stores (42.0%) were the leaders. Improvements 
over last year’s collections were reported by Bryan, San 
Antonio, Cleburne, and Dallas; and, by type of store, 
women’s specialty shops and the larger department stores 
(sales over $1 million) reported collections higher than a 
year ago. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 

















July 28- July 28- 
Dollars Aug 2357 Aug 23 '57 
from from 
July 28- June29- July 27- June29- July 27- 
Aug 23 July26 Aug22 July 26 Aug 22 
City 1957 1957 1956 "67 "56 
Alice ee 11,329 10,288 —ill — 2 
Bay City .... 8,564 9,226 7,294 — 7 + 17 
Borger 18,921 12,085 14,353 + 15 — 8 
Brady 2,787 3,060 3,102 — 9 — 10 
Brownfield 5,806 6,048 5,865 — 4 — 1 
Cameron 8,080 4,488 3,800 — 31 — 19 
Childress 3,237 8,677 — 12 
Cleburne 9,490 9,106 8,469 + 4 + 12 
Coleman .... ; 4,469 3,458 8,245 + 29 + 88 
Crystal City . 5,634 3,303 4,320 + 71 + 30 
IN ae cine ; 4,036 4,026 3,988 ee + 1 
Eagle Pass .............. . 4,089 5,252 4,084 — 22 os 
Edinburg ................... 7,845 7,165 6,339 + 9 + 24 
et captecanscstion dies 4,000 3,838 8,025 + 4 + 82 
iy Cerne ............... 7,408 6,422 8,594 + 15 —14 
Gainesville _........ 11,378 9,944 + 14 
Gilmer ............ . S17 4,983 3,265 — 87 — 4 
cm 6,102 4,973 — 8 + 19 
Granbury .............. 2,488 2,866 1,754 — 18 + 42 
Hale Center ............ 1,373 1,437 1,210 — 4 + 13 
Hilishoro ................:. . 9,075 4,834 9,204 + 88 — 1 
Huntsville .............. . 8,100 pune 5,942 + 36 
Jacksonville ............ 12,403 14,046 10,855 —12 +14 
I iniccicccccceccintonie 2,410 2,739 2,756 — 12 — 13 
Kermit ...... .... 65,634 4,913 4,537 + 15 + 24 
Keerville .................. 8,679 1,734 7,660 + 12 + 18 
Kingsville 8,998 10,775 9,103 — 16 — 1 
Kirbyville ...... we «88 1,885 1,255 + 26 + 89 
La Grange ................. 3,856 3,142 2,602 + 7 + 29 
Levelland .............. 4,819 5,115 4,839 — 6 oe 
Littlefield —.......... 4,094 4,546 3,734 — 10 + 10 
Lockhart ........ . 2,800 2,847 — 2 
Lr "Sees - 2,721 2,928 2,417 — 7 + 18 
McCamey ............. 5,126 3,003 4,933 + 71 + 4 
Mat ..-..-...---c 4,956 4,385 5,161 + 18 — 4 
aa... 6,895 5,995 5,195 + 7 + 23 
Nacogdoches 9,976 11,671 10,673 — 15 — 7 
Navasota ........ re 3,344 3,740 8,211 — il + 4 
en 44,533 44,104 39,978 + 1 + 11 
ON as 7,279 10,377 7,142 — 30 + 2 
Pittsburg 2,269 2,119 + 7 
Raymondville 4,591 6,424 5,183 — 29 —ill 
San Marcos 7,546 7,815 8,075 — 8 — 
Seguin .... ; Tila 6,920 6,709 + 4 + @ 
Sulphur Springs - 5,219 6,089 5,425 — 14 —_ 
FY Shi eeteactaksviteusietees 2,085 2,871 2,084 — 12 o¢ 
I sso oceans 5,561 4,719 5,582 + 18 oe 
Waxahachie .............. 8,108 9,658 : — 16 : 
NO SE 8,098 mee 8,160 — 1 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Percent change 











Aug 1957 
Aug from 
City and item 1957 

ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 

Retail sales 
General merchandise stores + 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores 13 

Postal receipts* $ 65.304 + |] 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,332,993 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) § 85,530 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {.. $ 59,973 $ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.8 - 1 

Employment 30,300 we 
Manufacturing employment 3,720 

Percent unemployed 5.2 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receipts* $ 2,813 — 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,000 93 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,383 + 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 4,181 ° 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 — i 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049") 

Retail sales + 6 
Eating and drinking places + 3 
Florists + 15 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 84 
Gasoline and service stations + 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,914,059 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 180,438 — 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? .$ 104,215 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.5 — 12 

Employment 48,400 oe 
Manufacturing employment 5,400 ee 

Percent unemployed 3.7 — 20 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts* 3 21,338 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,754,442 + 57 

Employment (area) 194,800 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 57,825 — 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.9 os 

AUSTIN (pop. 168,500") 

Retail sales 2 
Apparel] stores + 8 
Automotive stores 15 
Eating and drinking places + 1 
Food stores 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 27 
Gasoline and service stations + 7 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 3 

Postal receipts* $ 253,464 + 16 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 5,734,618 + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 170,035 + J 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 118,697 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 3 

Employment 70,500 
Manufacturing employment 5,270 1 

+ 8 


Percent unemployed 3.9 
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Aug 1957 Aug 1957 
Aug from from 
City and item 1957 July 1957 Aug 1956 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts* $ 15,310 — 12 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 383,520 -— 13 — 26 

Bank debits (thousands) a 22,650 iad + 22 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ...$ 22,607 — 18 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 7 15 

Employment (area) 435,700 + 1 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 95,675 + 1 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.3 — 8 — 6 

BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 

Retail sales + 4 = a | 
Apparel stores + 37 + 31 
Automotive stores — 4 + ll 
Eating and drinking places + 8 + 13 
Food stores =» 4 <-> 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 14 + 1 
Gasoline and service stations — 2 + 6 
General merchandise stores + 24 — 2 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores ' ates - 7% + 388 

Postal receipts* $ 85,888 — 8 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,260,919 me OF: — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 153,427 — 7 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 105,084 — 8 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.3 — 6 + 9 

Employment (area) : : 88,100 + 2 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area).. 29,900 + 1 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 — 18 — 6&5 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts* g 8,209 + 15 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 183,355 + 33 — 29 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,113 + 8 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 12,925 + 1 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 — 1 +2 

BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442") 

Retail sales ....... ee + 2 — 1 
Apparel stores — 12 + 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores : — 6 — 238 

Postal receipts* = 21,357 + 29 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 238,525 — 32 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ $2,811 2 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 23,013 ee — 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.1 — 8 + 34 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts* $ 5,319 7 + 26 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 23,275 — 28 — 79 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,056 + 8 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 11,317 — 2 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover “ 7.4 + 9 — 30 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) 

Retail sales + 12 + 25 
Automotive stores + 22 + 28 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores rs - 6 

Postal receipts* $ 22,065 — 6 - 1 

10 + 6 


Building permits, less federal contracts $ 148,213 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Aug 1957 Aug 1957 Aug 1957 Aug 1957 
Aug from from Aug rom rom 
City and item 1957 _Suly 1957 Aug 1956 City and item 1957 July 1957 Aug 1956 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 

Retail sales . + 11 + 22 Retail sales a oe) + 10° 
Apparel stores ae +10 vetting —_—- ; e 7 
Automotive stores 4 29 + 42 Automotive stores + 3 ii 17 
Furniture and household Drug avo ei Seeaere + 3 + 10 

appliance stores 3 arr Eating and drinking places + -3 3 

Postal receipts* ... g 16,618 + 7 Florists ai 7 — 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 60,123 29 81 Food SHOTS rae + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,703 5 e% Furniture and household 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 11,864 - 9 1 seplance Stores Z a8 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 6 2 Gasoline and ee ete stations 28 =i4 

ae seet General merchandise stores + € see 
Jewelry stores + 22 + 20 

BRYAN (pop. 23,883') Lumber, building material, and 

Retail sales + 2 + 9 hardware stores — 6 + 81 
Apparel stores 18 + 5 Office, store, and school 
Automotive stores + 7 + 33 supply dealers + 6 + 15 
Furniture and household Postal receipts* $ 1,587,423 + 11 + 4 

appliance stores + 4 - ¢§ Building permits, less federal contracts $ 9,308,122 50 + 28 
Postal receipts* . $ 16,150 on ahs Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,306,304 1 + 12 
Building permits, less Sedewel contracts $ 243,295 — 20 19 End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 978,057 3 | 
caine on ene IE Ne Annual rate of deposit turnover 27.8 1 + § 

Employment (area) 345,300 t | + 4 

CISCO (pop. 5,230) Manufacturing employment (area) 91,875 ee + 8 

Postal receipts* $ 2,934 — 16 —17 Percent unemployed (area) 2.4 17 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,469 —11 — 4 — 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 3,635 ** — 1 DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 9 — 2 Retail sales 

aia en od $ Department and apparel stores + 1 + 13 
Postal receipts* _........ $ 16,713 + 13 me 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,458") Building permits, less federal contracts $ 230,650 — 8 +124 

Retail sales + 15 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,336 - 2 + 14 
Apparel stores * in % End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 16,013 7 ie: 
Automotive stores + 10 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 - 1 + 19 
Lumber, building material, and EL PASO (pop. 244 400°) 

hardware stores behd + 15 Rétail soles + 6 er 

Postal receipts? : $ 122,708 =? +8 Apparel stores .............. + 19 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,488,228 + 19 + 46 Adicunntivn atores hae 4 94 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 207,515 4+ § + 18 Dressers er og a ae 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 138,06% — 1 a Ganacal wisralmndine ‘stoves + 15 le 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ‘ $3.0 Le a Piano and musical instrument stores — 19 + 15 

Employment ....... one Fe + 1 Postal receipts* ....... ie =e a8 
Manutastering employment aio a a \ Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,456,932 — 32 + 20 

Porat waempayed Se Ss: EF Bank debits (thousands) $ 272,78 — 2 + 10 

ve aaa i EE End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 141,246 + + il 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) Annual rate of deposit turnover r 23.5 — 65 + 1 

Retail sales Employment 79,300 + 1 + 4 
Apparel stores ; + 19 + 13 Manufacturing employment 138,210 + 2 + 4 

Postal receipts* $ 12,095 ey Percent unemployed 3.6 — 16 — 25 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 134,900 36 tL 62 FORT WORTH (pop. 315, 5' 78") 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,704 + 4 + 12 Retail sales ........ oe wae dl 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 21,622 1 + 2 Apparel peta . bog ax 39 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 + 8 + 8 Automotive stores . + ¢ ae 

Drug stores ra oe 

DEL RIO (pop. 14. o211) Eating and Otuliion peeen + 2 — 8 

Postal receipts* $ 8/513 —= 18 — 25 Food stores ....... - + 2 =e 

Building permits, less federal oitneate $ 52,670 + 1 — 66 Furniture and household 

Bank debits (thousands) : 2 -e > = 4% appliance stores ... 2s ee 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 10,189 =i ri Gasoline and service stations 5 =e 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 4s 9.4 + 8 General merchandise stores + 19 sige 

ESOS aE Ee RE de POY SES Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores : — 5 oe 

DENISON (pop. 17,504.) Postal receipts* $ 507,460 + 6 —— 

Retail sales Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,425,791 — 38 — 44 
Automotive stores ‘ + 16 + 15 Bank debits (thousands) ...... $ 684,287 — 8 + 1 

Postal receipts* 3 17,180 + 43 + 13 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 352,664 — 5 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 73,189 — 68 — 65 Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.7 — 6 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,489 + 1 + 10 Employment (area) ......... ; 194,800 — 1 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 17,406 + 36 + 2 Manufacturing niahionih (area) 57,325 — 8 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 se + 21 Percent unemployed (area) .. 5.9 baad + 44 
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Percent ‘change Percent change 
Aug 1957 Aug 1957 ~ Aug 1957 Aug 1957 
; ? Aug from from Aug from fro 
City and item 1957 _Suly 1957 Aug 1956 City and item 1957 July 1957 Psy 1956 
Tr 7 ler Alt T Y ss : 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") HENDERSON (pop. 11,606) 

Retail sales 4 2 Datel cela es a 6 
Apparel stores : + 14 oe Apparel stores + 10 a i 
Lumber, building material, and A rehey . 

utomotive stores + 8 + 15 
hardware stores 21 — 4 Dic ri 

P 1 tet $ 70.337 ee a rug stores Z - 8 + 20 
Oe ROE sth : Postal receipts* $ 7,449 — 6 ee 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 169,607 16 + 24 ace < = © 

2 abe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 71,000 - 70 + 35 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 105,678 1 4 A é , i 

S bk ches < Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,405 oe + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{t .$ 67,409 3 7 . ee a 

: End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 12,625 —1l —1l 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.6 + 1 oe Acwisal @ake Gt cenuelt turninver 6.6 — + 25 

Annus ( : + 

Employment (area) 49,600 oe + 4 a4 rman sebectes 4 alts pie stecw Seete PL eRe 
Manufacturing employment (area) 12,010 oe + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.6 7 + 6 

sess ceasiathe <oee —”_°. HEREFORD (pop. 8,500) 
Postal receipts* zB 6,941 + 3 + 39 

GARLAND (pop. 10, 57 1) 15.252 7 ‘a. 3ank debits (thousands) $ 12,069 + 14 + ii 
Ss y s* 0,202 a os « . 
ner eae aes A pee End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 10,049 — 6 — 14 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 1,057,165 155 +156 Tae ae 18.9 10 aR 

é i é <: Cc Ss Oo 0.9 - U 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,511 2 + 14 : 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 13,913 + 4 + 4 Lae Se ee ee Eee ta 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 4 + 11 

Employment (area) 845,300 1 4 T 00 u 
Manufacturing employment (area) 91,875 ** + 8 HOUSTON (pop. 7 008 ) 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.4 17 4 Retail sales! ae a 

- ose ; vs ae Apparel stores] + 17 — 8 
Automotive stores] bio — 2 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) - : ee not ee 
Postal receipts* $ 1,887 — 8 + 5 : a ces 
s Eating and drinking places{ + 6 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,924 1 + 8 SE Eee a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 3,481 5 + 1 es = sii 
i Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 — 8 + 8 é 
Dw ee a J — el appliance stores] : — 10 — 2 
Gasoline and service stations — 1 + 12 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5 305) 2 General merchandise stores + 2 se 

Postal receipts* 3,710 =< e =— ss Lumber, building material, and 

Bank debits (thousands) : 3.855 + 4 es hardware stores!  % ae 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){~ $ 4,179 oe + 1 Other retail stores oo. ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 + 3 aad Postal receipts* $ 1,136,754 a 44 4. 44 

Employment (area) 25,850 én + 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $21,362,700 + 12 + 52 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,090 oe + 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,273,279 = ee 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.7 = —_s End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 1,198,247 1 — 2 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1 566) Annual rate as deposit turnover Rjooed - 2 + 2 

e = = ° Employment (area) 435,700 + 1] + 6 

Postal receipts 1,278 15 — 21 é 

Dat Mibite éthinmendad : 2.773 ee 15 Manufacturing employment (area) 95,675 + - + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 3,341 2 + 5 Percent unemployed (area) 8.3 ‘o oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 + 3 — 17 ie a a a oii ta ihe a 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 4, 9094) IRVING (pop. 40,065") 

Postal receipts* 14,641 — 7 — 4 Postal receipts* $ 11,982 + 8 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 192,952 56 — 36 Building permits, less federal santana $ 643,531 — 655 — a. 

Employment (area) 345,300 a Toe Employment (area) .. 845,800 + 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 91,875 sed r-8 Manufacturing employment (area) .. 91,875 “s + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.4 - 17 - 4 Percent unemployed (area) 2.4 me 29 om 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17 900") ee ot si i tastes 

Postal receipts* 14,669 + 9 + 2 
Apparel stores 22 + 4 JASPER (pop. 4,403) 

Lumber, building material, and Retail sales 
hardware stores + 12 ad Automotive stores — 8 — 65 

Postal receipts* $ 14,669 + 9 2 Postal receipts* 3 5,175 + 21 + ll 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 197,875 + 73 + 44 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,101 — 10 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) § 12,629 15 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {..$ 6,700 se — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 14,152 2 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 6 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 15 t 2 pane —_ 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

. 5 ss 

Retail sales KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 

Automotive stores + 13 + 19 Postal receipts* $ 9,867 + 2 — 2 
Lumber, building material, and Building permits, less federal contracts $ 128,004 6 + 20 
hardware stores 3 + 9 Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,797 — 2 + il 

Postal receipts* g 27,502 1 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 16,256 es + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,758 13 — 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) a 1 3 3 Employment (area) 25,850 ee + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 3, 4 + 8 Manufacturing employment (area) 5,090 oe + §& 

Annual rate of deposit turnover — 14 — 9 Percent unemployed (area) 3.7 — 10 — 3 
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. Aug from from Aug from fro 
City and item 1957 July 1957 Aug 1956 City and item 1957 July 1957 Prin 1956 
KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 
Postal receipts* 26,141 + Bh + 87 Retail sales . 1s $8 ne 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 87,768 + 83 Sa Automotive ae oe = 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,854 — 4 — 8 Postal receipts* $ $6,968 + 90 ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) }....$ 6,145 ee + 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 162,520 — 6 + 24 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 * 8 — 15 Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,514 a --'¢ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t  $ 20,451 + 11 + 17 
LAMESA (pop. 10 ,704) Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 bess 13 +r 1 
Postal receipts* _.. 7,720 — 2 + 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 87,830 — § — 68 McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 
Bank debits (thousands) _. $ 10,393 + 2 + 27 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 96,125 — 19 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 10,707 — 4 — 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,922 — 9 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 + 8 + 33 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,422 + 8 — 6 
_ Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 3 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869 
eg ae + kt RE (pep 28) 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 65,000 +1032 +378 Retail sales ... ~ 2 + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,788 a =. 9 Apparel stores etn + 26 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 6,533 oe + 6 Drug stores +2 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 7% <6 General merchandise stores + 6 1G 
pmanoes Postal receipts* $ 15,955 a se 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 196,339 + 7 + 73 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350) Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,582 3. + 5 
Postal receipts* _.. $ 22,612 — 9 + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 19,934 + 1 — 8 
Building permits, nanny fedevel ements $ 173,263 — 91 — 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 24,018 + 8 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands 19,854 — 2 + 7% 
Annual rate of > co ule 14.4 + 4 + € MERCEDES (pop. 10 ,081) 
Postal receipts* .. a 3,992 oe ee 
2 ney - Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 43,000 +6542 +588 
Bank debits (thousands) : $ 8,219 + 12 — 6 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 7,147 - $ + 31 
Pen Sane ‘ $ ar a 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 — 10 — 29 
Bank debits (thousands) ... $ 8,465 + 28 + 19 : 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 8,483 + 8 — 7 Tae pies Mico “Gea inene 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 124 +20 + 29 MIDLAND (pop. 42,600°) 
Postal receipts* .. ..$ 49,655 — 10 oe 
Building permits, hale federal sonhensie $ 1,448,000 18 + 9 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328") Bank debits (thousands) $ 76,211 a6 + 8 
Postal receipts* - $ 28,873 sat a.) + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ...$ 80,741 1 se 
Building permits, less federal cmiuente $ 645,519 — 68 +170 Annual rate of deposit t tccnoeer 11.3 4 4 og 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 40,640 + + 18 = 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft .$ 36,849 — 2 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 + 8 + 10 MONAHANS uli 6 »311) 
Employment (area) 25,850 ee + € Postal receipts* _..... $ 5,488 + 8 -~ 1 
Manufacturing wish (area) 6,090 da + 8 Building permits, less federal eunbinatn $ 184,600 + 26 + 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.7 — 10 — 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,330 — 6 + 17 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ 8,683 — 4 + 23 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 — 9 — 5 
LUBBOCK (pop. 134,156") “ 
Retail sales + 12 + 23 
aa bie < NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. “ 5210) 
Furniture and household Postal receipts* - 15,878 + 40 + 31 
appliance stores . ae a> 46 Building permits, ‘less federal contracts ; 63,330 — 10 + 14 
Lumber, building material, and Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,550 + 6 + 14 
hardware stores . + 19 + 35 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 9,619 + 6& + 8 
Postal receipts* ; eal 98,719 eee + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 — $3 + 15 
Building permits, less federal enhiniae $ 1,532,466 — 82 — 10 wee ee 
Bank debits (thousands) .................$ 182,588 * +18 ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){.$ 94,164 — 1 + ik Postal receipts* 3 14,486 a =e 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.8 5 a. ee Building permits, less federal eeailiunites $ 289,101 — $1 — 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,330 es oe Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,637 — 2 + 5 
Employment (area) . 43,800 — a End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 25,026 + 2 — 1 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 7 a Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 a + 8 
LUFKIN (pop. 18,600") PALESTINE (pop. 15 ers 
Postal receipts* - a 13,382 — 9 — 18 Postal receipts* ....... 8,291 — 7 — 
Building permits, lene federal ounteacte $ 258,550 + 48 + 42 Building permits, less Sole « contracts : 63,485 — 30 + 21 
Bank debits (thousands) -........... BS 22,015 — 1 + 32 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,204 — 10 — il 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 21,502 + 5 — 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 13,379 + 2 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 — 6 + 60 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 — ll oe 
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Aug _ a A _ Aug 1967 “Aug 1957 
Aug fro Aug fro from 
City and item 1957 July 1957 ANE 1956 City and item 1957 July 1957 Aug 1956 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448°) ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550°) | 
Retail sales Postal receipts* 3,367 am + 12 
Ruleation atures + 8 + 29 Building permits, less federal contracts : 42,382 + 73 +229 
Postal receipts* $ 14,871 — 10 + 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,791 + 6 t 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 617,240 + 30 +185 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 5,368 : 3 + * 
Bank debits (thousands) § 19,444 — + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 aa) dad 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {...$ 22,298 2 + 6 ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 6 - & SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359°') 
See eieteceret Retail sales + 10 + W] 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 871,838 — 8 — 25 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) Bank debits (thousands) . -'  AT862 — 8 + 65 
etait can + 5 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 42,129 — 1 — 8 
cuca aiden sae sae Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 — 2 + 18 
Aubeneties stores + 8 + 1 Renertepenent samme * 3 + 8 
Pose 3 Manufacturing employment 3,000 a + © 
Lumber, building material, and Percent unemployed . 47 4 ae 
hardware stores + 18 + 30 
Postal receipts* $ 12,424 — 6 rs 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 686,926 +533 = +698 SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449, 521" ) 
3ank debits (thousands) 3 18,741 — 9 — 5 Retail sales - 1 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .$ 14,161 se — 4 Apparel stores + 19 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 — 6 Automotive stores + 4 - 5 
— Drug stores - = + 656 
Eating and drinking ihenes ~ 7 - z 
PASADENA (pop. 22,483) Food stores eS 
Furniture and honnehold 
Postal receipts* .... a 22,483 — 1 + 8 appliance stores ! co a a 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 812,672 + 38 — 82 Gasoline and service stations — 23 ae i 
Employment (area) 435,700 7 4 5 dailies General merchandise stores — § + 9 
Manufacturing employment (area) 95,675 + 1 + 4 Lumber, building material, and 
Percent unemployed (area) ; 3.3 — 8 — 6 hardware stores .... a5 ee + 9 
© Postal receipts* .... seovcere 618,376 sda + 2 
Building permits, less federal omtiads $ 4,835,095 + 16 & 
PHARR (pop. 8,690) Bank debits (thousands) $ 632,004 — 1 t 49 
Postal receipts* $ 3,537 a! a. | End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 341,355 — 1 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 21,520 — 47 = Oe Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.6 — & + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,953 + 14 + 12 Employment 186,000 +s ** 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 3,837 mee | | + 6 Manufacturing employment 22,450 sis 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 11.6 — 1 + 6 Percent unemployed 4.1 aa + Ss 
SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 
PLAINVIEW (pop. 14 cami Retail sales —-1 +20 
Retail sales a ae, | Apparel stores 6 r 7 
Apparel stores a + 27 Furniture and household 
Automotive stores ; — |: ae appliance stores . = a — 13 
Furniture and household Lumber, building material, and 
appliance stores a 4 ~» hardware stores - 6 + 21 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 149,300 — 83 + 2 Postal receipts* $ 22,122 + 22 rose 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,812 a: °@ Building permits, less federal contracts $ 198,379 + 43 + 88 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {...$ 20,959 + 20 aici 
- SLATON (pop. 5,036) 
Postal receipts* 2,246 + 8 + 29 
PORT ARTHUR sential 82 wand Building permits, less federal contracts $ 10,485 — 62 —— 98 
eiiath anh + 8 + 19 Employment (area) 43,800 iad + 2 
Apparel stores + 18 ny Manufacturing employment (area) .. 4,330 ee — 4 
Netuisibue ahaben + + 29 Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 oe — 2 
Food stores + 12 + 12 
Furniture and household SNYDER (pop. 14,111°) 
appliance stores ee: ee - 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 243,540 — 17 +161 
Lumber, building material, sil Bank debits (thousands) z 13,266 — 4 + 9 
hardware stores . : nae + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 16,482 — 1 + 18 
Postal receipts* ee cee 87,674 + 2 + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 — 10 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 306,068 — 48 — 29 
Bank debits (thousands) —...................$ 68,954 + 9 + 17 SWEETWATER (pop. 13. 619) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 45,321 + 3 + 2 Postal receipts* 10,992 + 38 + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.6 + 4 + 16 Building permits, less federal cuties : 91,120 — 29 — 39 
Employment (area) 88,100 + 3 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,209 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 29,900 + 1 + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 11,368 — 6 bod 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 — 18 — 65 Annual rate of deposit turnover : 9.4 se — 1 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 




















Percent change Percent change 
Aug 1957 Aug _ Aug 1957 Aug 1957 
; : Aug from fro Aug from from 
City and item 1957 July 1957 pony, 1956 City and item 1957 July 1957 Aug 1956 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) VERNON (pop. 12,651) 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores + 20 1 =e Postal receipts* : g 7,888 -- 4 + « 
Postal receipts* $ 6,512 pee | = 46 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,550 — 34 — 61 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 39,710 — 71 se Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 10,528 — i 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,554 + 27 + 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands)tf .. $ 17,705 — 2 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 11,422 + 17 + 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover TA ear. + 18 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 + 17 + 21 





VICTORIA (pop. 49,164" 
TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") (pop 























Retail sales + 12 + 7 Retail sales . + 
Apparel stores +17 sg Automotive stores + 16 oe 
Eating and drinking places + +11 Furniture and household 
Furniture and household appliance stores 5 oi sor 

appliance stores se ee Lumber, building material, and 
Lumber, building material, and hardware stores i ce ke 
hardware stores pe + 13 Postal receipts* 8 26,584 + 4 + 21 

Postal receipts* $ 27,323 “ls: ‘Ox a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 550,394 42 75 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 275,273 + 52 — 2 7 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,095 — 1 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . $ 28,927 + 83 + 10 WACO (pop. 101,824") 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 8.1 — 12 = 

Sie, . Retail sales 3 9 
Apparel stores — § + 4 
Automotive stores 7 + 10 
r 
TEXARKANA (pop. 31,051) — =o . 
Retail sales . 
: Furniture and household 
Furniture and household ‘ 
‘ appliance stores — 20 - 6 
appliance stores — 19 — 22 Postal sessions $ 113,879 ee L 4 

Postal receipts§* $ «077 +18 —3 on St rary Be ee 
ae . Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,076,918 — 47 + 238 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 258,300 + 53 +151 “ a ae 

: Bank debits (thousands) $ 93,384 — 2 5 

Bank debits (thousands) § $ 39,858 — 12 — 8 nf 5 

a End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 62,921 oe - 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 16,588 + 1 — 2 - 

: Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover§$ 14.3 — 15 + 65 

a Employment .... , 48,150 ee + 2 

Employment§ ........ $1,850 * — 6 : fe 

. Manufacturing employment 10,060 0 + 10 
Manufacturing employment§ . 4,780 + 2 — 10 Senedd adieeineiae 3.8 5 a 

Percent unemployed§ _... 8.3 — 17 + 9 be hdl 2 F. oy 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) 

Retail sales Building permits, less federal contracts $ 224,600 +674 +248 
Automotive stores : . ae + 10 Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,698 — 9 + 8 
Lumber, building material, and End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 12,256 — 9g ‘ 6 

hardware stores . + 2 + 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover : 10.4 — § 

Postal receipts*® .......... $ 14,704 abit + 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 269,855 — 57 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,808 — 10 — 22 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)+..$ 23,885 —11 — 28 WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152") 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 11.3 — 13 — 6 Retail sales 2 + 14 

Employment (area) ..... 49,600 ss + 4 Automotive stores Fe ~ 7 + 19 
Manufacturing empleo leu). 12,010 oe + 8 Furniture and household 

Percent unemployed (area) .... : 5.6 — 7 + 6 appliance stores + 9 + 13 

Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores .. amie — 7 oe 

TYLER (pop. 49,443) Postal receipts* $ 80,768 — § — & 

Retail sales Building permits, less federal contracts $ 497,969 — 42 - 18 
Automotive stores ......... sein + 13 + 19 Bank debits (thousands) ......... ie 99,269 — 7 1 

Postal receipts* ; $ 58,544 + 26 + 20 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 104,101 1 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 455,627 — 42 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 11.4 — 8 - 2 

Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 81,748 — 6 + 9 Employment .... ; $8,100 + 1 os 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $.. $ 59,442 — 6 + 8 Manufacturing employment : 8,700 — ] + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 16.1 — 3 + 4 Percent unemployed ; 3.7 — 12 — 7 





*Postal receipts for Midland are for calendar month of August. Other cities’ receipts are for period from July 27 to August 23. Percentage changes 
are for comparable periods, 

tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 

§$Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 19,788) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. $1,051). 

rRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

u1950 Urbanized Census. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date average 











August July August SI 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1956 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tTexas business activity, index............. See ee 201 200 195 198 191 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in sw District, index. se ee, Seetee 86 85 90 85 94 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index... eee ceseeceeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeenenees 331 361 258 339 270 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index nr eat nen eee 118.3 118.1 114.7 117.4 113.5 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index... ee eee eee eee 122.1 118.2 121.2 117.2 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted ae 121.0 120.8 116.8 119.6 115.5 
Income payments to individuals in U. S. (billions, at ‘seasonally ‘adjusted 
annual rate) ...... atten Bd ct Ae eae ee $ 3473 $ 3462 $ 3293 $ 3419 $ 3223 
Business failures (number) sine anes, ae 38 36 30 26 
TRADE 
Total retail sales, index Sa Dice ae AD 192° 189* 172 183 162 
Durable-goods stores : Set Pe Severe 175° 1 151 164 145 
Nondurable-goods stores aoe 200° 196° 183 192 170 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores ees 65.9* 64.7* 64.8 66.7 66.8 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores SY fg 37.3° 34.2 = A 37.0 
PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index 372° 358* 298 340 304 
Industrial electric power consumption, index ; 361° AF 268 363 320 
Crude oil production, index...... Es 119° 120° 132 135 133 
Crude oil runs to stills, index..... es = ere : 146 137 147 147 151 
Gasoline consumption, index 173 186 170 172 
Natural gas production, index essen - 188 184 184 184 
Industrial production in U. S., index = 144 144 143 144 141 
Southern pine production, index..... EA Rh Eee Ae 108 123 106 120 
Cottonseed crushed, index......... : 86 118 117 119 127 
Construction authorized, index.. , : ae : a, 199 250 182 200 183 
Residential building ............... ’ Ae ERO RO EEE TED 188 252 179 176 194 
Nonresidential building —........ — pees i eacacoseneie 182 257 190 199 207 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) Bis ; See ose $129,553 $125,049 $140,702 $147,372 $149,267 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index : 31 70 112 63 75 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-l14—100 27 271 250 266 250 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14=100 295 295 288 295 284 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers 92 92 87 90 88 
FINANCE 
Bank debits, index............................ Leas Ene ee ee eon 238 236 224 232 217 
eR EE ea eek Pe eae 207 208 200 200 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District : 
§Leans (millions) -...................... ee RS en ree rs $ 2,432 $ 2408 $ 2,444 $ 2,405 $ 2,425 
§Loans and investments (millions) $ 4012 $ 3,957 $ 3823 $ 3906 $ 3,791 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) : 2 $ 2,625 $ 2697 $ 2,671 $ 2643 $ 2,651 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (duets) ae oe $ 74,367 $75,452 $92,436 $ 86,080 $ 82,240 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) were $241,550 $144,870 $206,290 $253,388 $235,393 
LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) pet pee 2,489.3 2,486.8 2,426.9 2,461.3 2,387.2 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 488.7 488.8 477.0 485.6 468.6 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 242.2 244.0 2312 241.2 223.6 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 246.5 244.8 245.8 244.4 242.5 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (theesands) 1,878.6 1,870.4 1,831.7 1,866.0 1,807.0 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) aaa 1,804.3 1,789.4 1,760.6 1,785.6 1,730.9 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas fiiemeends) 376.2 376.7 372.0 377.6 359.5 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands).................. 73.2 80.4 70.0 79.9 74.4 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas 3.9 4.3 3.8 4.3 4.1 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 
for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Employment estimates have been adjusted to first-quarter 1956 benchmarks. 

* Preliminary. 

t Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
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